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ARCHIE ENTERTAINING MR. BAILED AND HIS DAUGHTER DURING THE TEMPEST. 


ARCHIE CAMPBELL; 
OR, THE POWER OF THE ALPHABET. 
CHAPTER V. 
Wen Archie reached his northern home, the 
rich tints of autumn were rapidly merging into 
No. 311, 1857. 


the “ sere and yellow leaf,” the heralds of winter's 
barrenness. Who, that has lived in the glorious 
country, can be made of such “ hard, impenetrable 
stuff’ as not to note in the changing seasons the 
types and lessons of all human life ? 
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Come here, ye worldly-minded, into the free, 
pure country air, away from the stifling influences 
of the crowded town, if you would learn those 
great lessons, out of Nature’s book, which the 
Creator intended by it to teach us. See, in the 
budding spring, the emblem of a fair and joyous 
childhood, giving rich promise, in its opening 
blossoms and foliage, of summer’s rich luxuriance. 
Even as each day reveals brighter vernal tints in 
bloom and leaf, so does the young mind shoot forth 
its new ideas beneath the fostering parent’s eye. 
And be warned, ye who are blessed with that most 
hallowed name, how these young plants, intrusted 
to your care, are nurtured for the Paradise of God. 

Spring passes into summer, and the child be- 
comes 2 man—a man in age, a child perhaps in 
experience. Like the overladen rosebush, “ with 
all its blushing honours thick upon it,” or the tree 
borne down beneath its load of fruit, the mind of 
man is seen sometimes to sink beneath an exube- 
rance of power, pleasure, or of wealth. Withdraw 
the props of principle, or the restraining cord of 
Divine fear, and the fairest human tree will fall 
dishonoured to the earth. 

And what of autumn? Are there no types or 
lessons in its changing tints, falling leaves, and 
sheaves of “ golden grain,” waiting their transit 
to the friendly barn? Ask that man whose bloom 
of manhood has gone by, whose raven hair now 
wears a greyish hue—does he not feel that spring 
and summer have passed away for him ? that, in 
the works of faith he has performed, in his deeds 
of mercy, usefulness, and justice, he has, through 
Divine grace, been enabled to pile up “golden 
sheaves” for heavenly garners? But if, in the 
sweet spring tide, no good seed was sown, for sum- 
mer’s rain to swell and autumn’s sun to ripen, 
how solemn and monitory is the lesson then! Let 
the unfaithful steward of God’s mercies hear it in 
the wild wintry wind, as it rushes over the bleak 
uncultured fields, wherein not even “the gleaner 
could fill his hand, nor he that bindeth up the 
sheaves, his bosom.” 

But here is winter, cold, stern, and dreary. 
To what shall we liken it, and what will it teach 
usP It is an affecting image of old age and its 
infirmities—life losing its hold upon the affections, 
drying up the sap of indulgence towards others, 
and incrusting it with the frost of selfishness. 
Or, let us take another type, and a less repulsive 
lesson—age and its privileges. Winter is cold 
and biting on the desert moor; the winds rage 
unchecked across its sterile surface; but, in the 
sheltered valley, the tempest is more subdued, the 
snow lies like a soft warm coverlet on the violet’s 
stem, and nourishes the tender shoots of the green 
corn, as it just peeps through the earth, and the 
bracing frost gives vigour to the growing forest 
trees. And so it is with generous and genial old 
age. <A father’s or a grandsire’s love spreads a 
fond warm welcome over the helpless infant's 
head, nurtures the springing hopes of youth, and 
braces manhood up to energy and effort, by pre- 
cept and example. But winter teaches more than 
this: it emblemizes death, and hints at immor- 
tality ; points to a succeeding spring, renewed in 
Nature year by year ; and, for the redeemed Chris- 
tian, a prospect of revival beyond the grave, 
bright, happy, sinless, and eternal. 








Archie Campbell took many of these lessons to 
his heart; and although the little cot looked 
cheerless without the smile of fond affection which 
so long had brightened it, yet he felt thankful that 
his aged and pious parent was now secure from all 
cares, and he “girded up his strength” to pass 
through all its changing seasons before he could 
confidently count on a like repose. Swiftly sped 
on the months in his solitary and earnest studies ; 
he felt conscious of the progress he was making ; 
and although still modest and unpretending, an 
ambition was strengthening in his mind—first 
wakened by his childish patroness — to contri- 
bute his quota of information for the general good. 
With this intent he timidly commenced a trans- 
lation of a learned Latin work, not hitherto to 
be met with in English literature. He varied 
this arduous task by practising on his flute, and 
encouraging a talent for drawing which he had 
lately discovered in himself. 

When at Glasgow, Mary Barnes, the amiable 
sister of his hostess, had shown him some draw- 
ings of her own, and given him one, since greatly 
prized, which she had finished under his inspec- 
tion. Archie’s correct eye had noticed some errors 
in the perspective and proportions; he quietly 
pointed them out, and taking up a pencil, gave 
the required alterations by a few rapid strokes. 

“Why, you are an artist yourself!” was the 
surprised remark of the young lady. Archie 
laughingly assured her “ it was his first attempt ;” 
but from that moment he began to think that he 
“perhaps could draw if he tried ;” and thus an- 
other source of pleasure was opened up to him. 
By persevering application, he made a progress in 
this new pursuit almost incredible to himself. 

A letter from Ellen Morton came just before 
Christmas; she “was at home for the holidays, 

expecting to enjoy them very much, hoped he 
was 7 whe fine remarked that, if she 
came down to ——— in the summer, she should 
find he had ed all her orders. To this and 
other matters added, that she intended to 
send him a new year’s gift. 

Somehow, this letter chilled more than it cheered 
him. The frank innocence of childhood no longer 

its ime feelings forth in unpreme- 
ditated words; there was the formality of the 
school-room in its well-set phrases. The chrysalis 
of “ miss in her teens” was shown im every line. 

The new year came, and the promised gift 
arrived. It was a very excellent “ History of 
England,” chosen by her father, and accompanied 
by a long letter, written in her former playful and 
unaffected style. 

“TI do not think we shall see each other this 
year,” she wrote; “for mamma’s health requires 
change of air, and papa says it must be to a less 
cold climate than Scotland to which she repairs. 
Why, Archie, I shall perhaps be a young woman 
before we meet again; and if you have followed 
my advice, and continued to make very good use 
of your time, perhaps I shall have to look up with 
great respect to the learned Mr. Campbell! I do 
so hope you will get on, Archie, for my friend 
Margaret Dolby, who is nearly seventeen years 
old, is always telling me that when we meet by- 
and-by, I must not be so familiar with you as 
when I was a little girl, because of the difference 
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in our rank. I told mamma what she said, and | 
her answer was, that ‘Miss Dolby was very 
silly, and that she hoped I should always feel | 
grateful to you for your bravery in saving my | 
life, and never forget a real friend, let his station 
be what it might.’ So now, Archie, pray do credit 
to my patronage; for I feel sure that some day 
you will get into a higher position, and even if you 
and I never meet again, we can always be friends, 
and be glad to hear of each other’s happiness.” 

Archie read this letter with very mingled feel- 
ings, and commented half-aloud on each passage. 

So, years might intervene before they met 
again; well, he hoped at least that he should con- 
tinue to have the pleasure and honour of corres- 
ponding with her. He half laughed at her notion 
of his rising to the dignity of a “learned” man 
(true merit is always modest); and then followed 
more unpleasant thoughts as he pondered the afore- 
said Miss Dolby’s remark. So he was to be de- 
prived of the kind and condescending friendship 
of a young intelligent girl to please the prudish 
notions of a “ stuck-up southern lassie,” who would 
fain make his amiable little friend too proud also 
to notice the poor Scotch gardener! “ Aweel, 
aweel!” he thought, “let me work on; wha 
kens but I may mak’ myself a name yet, which 
will not disgrace Miss Ellen Morton to ca’ her 
friend by; for if I had a sister, I don’t think I 
could have been more attached to her.” Generous 
minds always feel deep regard for those upon 
whom they have conferred an obligation; it is a 
living commentary on the text, “ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 


Mr. Donaldson was in every respect so well 
satisfied with Archie, that he promoted him to 
the post of second gardener, on the individual who 
held it obtaining a higher situation in England. 
He knew his young friend had talents, and culti- 
vated them, but had he been aware to what ex- 
tent, his respect and surprise would have been 
greatly augmented. As it was, he only now and 
then looked in at the old cottage door, when, with 
a friendly nod and smile, he would say: “ What, 
Archie, reading again? ye’ll wear your een clear 
awa’!” At the same time, as an encouragement 
to his perseverance, he gave the youth all the 
leisure possible. 

Mr. Morton came down in the summer, and 
found Archie from home. He had gone on an 
errand of kindness from Mr. Donaldson, to fetch a 
widowed sister and two young children, to share 
those comforts under his roof which she had lost 
under her own. A letter from James Muir, de- 
laying his promised visit, on account of his uncle’s 
illness, had made Archie accept his friend’s com- 
mission without reluctance, as he hoped to have 
returned before Mr. Morton’s visit had been paid ; 
but his disappointment, though borne in silence, 
was great, on hearing that he had missed him. 
He had intended to tell him of his present efforts 
at translation, and ask his opinion and advice; 
but now he found himself compelled to proceed in 
ignorance of either. Well, he must “work on 
and hope on”—that was his motto. 

“Time flies on swift though noiseless pinions.” 
To look forward to the passage of six or eight long 





months, before one shall behold a valued friend | 


ia 


or dearly loved relative, seems to spread before one 
a dreary period which is likely to press heavily on 
one’s spirit. We read a few books, pay a few 
visits, do a few kindly acts, and lo! the dreaded 
time is past! gone so quickly that we even sigh 
over its brief duration—gone for ever, carrying an 
irrevocable record of its employment on its wings ! 
And so it was with our humble hero. He had 
fretted during the previous June, that he had not 
seen either of his friends, had pictured the length- 
ened months which must intervene before another 
chance arrived for doing so, and now, after pur- 
suing his various duties, studies, and amusements, 
in what had seemed very fleeting hours, the 
summer had come round again almost before he 
knew it; and here was the cheerful voice of James 
Muir saluting his ear, and the pleasant face of his 
wife cheering his eyes; and a vast commotion was 
made in the small thatched cottage by Nanny 
Ross, the old superintendent, to get things in 
order for “the English leddie,” as she termed 
Mrs. James; but good-humour on one side, and 
hearty welcome on the other, well supplied all 
deficiencies. 

James Muir was perfectly astonished at the 
extent of his quondam pupil’s attainments, and 
when he showed him the nearly completed trans- 
lation of a work by an eminent ancient author, 
never before given to the English in their ver- 
nacular tongue, he lifted up his hands and eyes 
in utter amazement and deep respect. 

* You will soon cease to be an under-gardener, 
Archie; we shall have you among the ‘ big folk’ 
in the city soon.” 

“ Na, na, Jamie, I shall always love the country 
and stay in it; but tell me, do you think any one 
would print this ?” 

“We'll see about it when we get back to 
Glasgow, my friend. Now, please to let Lucy go 
and look at the old castle.” 

And as they drew near the now nearly com- 
pleted edifice, who should come forward with a 
friendly greeting and an outstretched hand to 
Archie, but Mr. Morton. The young man felt 
nearly overwhelmed with pleasure. His two best 
friends, both in one day come to cheer him—how 
strange! how delightful! He inquired after 
Mrs. Morton and Miss Ellen. The former, he 
learned, was much better, and the latter quite 
well. 

“ But Ellen is at school still, Archie ; she must 
work hard for another year or so, and then she 
shall have her liberty.” 

“Shall you come down here next summer, sir ?” 
asked Archie. 

“Perhaps; it just depends on circumstances. 
This one more season will quite finish the new 
buildings of the castle, and then the decorating of 
the interior will commence, when I shall not be 
so much needed; but we shall certainly, I hope, 
all come down to the opening, for the Duke has 
already kindly signified his desire for me to bring 
my wife and daughter with me then, as by that 
time the latter will be old enough to mix in the 
circle of guests his Grace proposes to assemble on 
the occasion.” 

The young gardener could not repress the feel- 
ing that this occasion would serve as 2 test of the 
depth and magnanimity of the friendship of all the 
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Morton family. Would they dave to notice him 
considerately before the aristocratic assemblage ? 
Would they still acknowledge the “ freemasonry 
of intellect,” which had hitherto been the bond 
of their intercourse? ‘Shall I tell him of my 
translation?” thought he. ‘“ No,” he resolved, 
after a few moments’ hesitation; “he may think 
I want to force myself into their sphere. I will 
not do that. If ever I enter it, I will be cordially 
invited and welcomed into it.” 


Mr. Donaldson was delighted to see the kinsman 
of his old friend Peter Muir; and many a pleasant 
hour was passed during the week’s sojourn of the 
young couple. ‘The day before their departure 
had been fixed on for an excursion to a pretty 
island, at some miles distance, to be made in a 
small sailing-boat belonging to the Duke; but 
the weather becoming so hot and oppressive as to 
give indications of an approaching storm, the idea 
was prudently abandoned. Archie always suffered 
physically at such times, which had been attri- 
buted by his grandmother, and perhaps justly, to 
the peculiar circumstances of his birth. 

“Spend the afternoon with my sister and her 
children,” said Mr. Donaldson to Mrs. James 
Muir, as they looked into the pretty garden-house, 
after an early dinner; “your husband can fish a 
bit in the pool, and Archie must make haste and 
water his hothouse plants, after which he can join 
him; he’s never fit for much, poor lad, when 
there’s thunder in the air.” 

At this moment a labourer brought a card to 
his master, with “the gentleman’s compliments, 
and might he and some friends be allowed to see 
the grounds ?” 

They were not yet destined for public exhibition, 
but Mr. Donaldson had the Duke’s permission to 
grant admittance to what parties he chose. He 
therefore civilly accorded it in this instance, and, 
turning to Archie, said: “ Now this will be an 
easy tusk for you, my lad, as you don’t feel quite 
well; so just take the party round the gardens 
and houses, and then come in to tea.” 

The party consisted of three ladies and three 
gentlemen ; and, on the young gardener advancing 
to meet them, and respectfully lifting his hat, he 
caught sight of an old gentleman, leaning on the 
arm of a younger lady, and with a start of pleased 
surprise he recognised the father and daughter 
who had so forcibly attracted his attention at 
N The recognition and pleasure were 
mutual; the old man stepped briskly forward, and 
said, with mingled urbanity and animation: “ This 
is a meeting I had almost anticipated, and I have 
much pleasure in having the expectation realized. 
Willyou do us the favour to be our guide through 
these far-famed gardens ?” 

Archie bowed gracefully, and, placing himself 
by the stranger’s side, soon proved by his remarks 
and replies that it was quite as probable the 
erudite books he had been seen to purchase at 
N—— were for himself as for any other person. 

“T must and will know more about him,” 
thought the old man. 

“ T wonder whether he would give me his opinion 
about my book ?” was Archie’s mental question. 

As they strolled on, one of the ladies had been 
attending more to the gathering masses of lurid 








clouds than to the floral and sylvan beauties around; 
and each time a friend exclaimed, “ Look, Mary, 
at this splendid plant,” or, “ Just observe this 
lovely vista,’’ she answered in a frightened tone : 
“Yes, I see, but I can’t enjoy it; I am sure 
there is a dreadful storm coming on. I wish we 
were at home.” 

Her fears at length increased so much, that in 
sheer compassion her friends agreed to shorten 
their stay in the grounds, and hasten to their car- 
riages. The old gentleman seemed the most dis- 
appointed of the party. 

“Tt is rather disconcerting,” he said, “‘ when my 
daughter and I may not have another opportunity 
of coming here for some time, to have the pleasure 
abbreviated which this visit affords us. How- 
ever, we must not be selfish ;’” and he turned to 
say farewell to Archie. One of the gentlemen 
was offering him a gratuity, and it pleased the old 
man to observe that with a commendable feeling 
of propriety he civilly but decisively refused its 
acceptance. 

“My dear father,” said the soft voice of Miss 
Baird, “if you wish to stay a little longer, and 
we are not trespassing too much on the time of 
this”—she hesitated for a word—“ of our kind 
guide——” Archie eagerly interrupted her, by 
the assurance that he was at their service as long 
as they chose to remain. 

“ Well, then,” she resumed, “ suppose we keep 
the pony carriage for you and me, and Mr. Young 
and Mary can take our places in the britshka.” 

This arrangement appeared to suit all parties ; 
the quartette departed, and the trio resumed their 
walk and conversation. 

They had arrived at the extremity of the 
grounds, and were about to return tothe castle 
by a different path through the plantation and 
wood walk, when the sky became more than ever 
overcast, the thunder muttered at a distance, and 
then rolling onward a bright flash leapt from the 
murky cloud, and a terrific roar almost instantly 
succeeded. Archie put his hand to his head, and 
turned very pale. 

“You are not well!” said his companion, 
anxiously. 

“ It will pass, sir; a storm always affects me 
for a while.” 

Some large drops of rain fell with a pattering 
sound upon the upturned leaves. 

“ Ts there no house near in which we can seek 
shelter?” asked the lady, more fearful for her 
father’s safety than her own. 

“ My cottage is not far beyond that gate,” replied 
Archie, pointing to a wicket in the fence, “ if you 
would honour me by entering it.” 

“ Most willingly,” said the old man eagerly; 
it was the very thing he wished for. ‘“ Come, 
Katie, let us make haste ; and, using more celerity 
than might have been expected from his age, they 
soon reached the low thatched cottage, and crossed 
its threshold. 

The interior presented nothing beyond the usual 
appearance of a peasant’s neat and clean abode. 
Nanny Ross sat knitting by the empty hearth, 
whose bright dog-irons spoke well for her house- 
wifely care in summer time, and gave promise of 
a winter’s welcome, when the huge logs would 
burn and blaze upon their wide support. The 
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walls held many a culinary vessel, clean and bright; 
and the homely ware was ranged carefully on the 
walnut shelves. The high-backed chairs shone 
with the polish of many a year’s hard rubbing, 
and the settle under the ample “ ingle tree” was 
covered with poor old Meggie’s gay and varied 
patchwork. 

“ Ye’re kindly welcome, sir; will you please be 
seated, Miss ?’”’ and Archie beckoned to his old 
housekeeper to set forth some homely fare. 

Fruit and honey and bannock cakes were soon 
upon the board, but the old man courteously de- 
clined partaking, and looked round disappointed. 
Where were the evidences he had expected to sce 
of the young gardener’s intellectual pursuits ? No 
books—no desk—no vestiges of any kind of study. 

He rose, and looked out of the window. 

“T think the rain is abating, Kate; we had 
better make the best of our way back ; it seems a 
pity that we stopped behind our friends.” 

His tone was vexed and disappointed. 

“T hope, sir, ye’ll na tempt the storm sae sune,” 
said Archie, respectfully, and as usual, when excited, 
falling into the broad Scotch accent. ‘“ An’ noo 
ye’re in my humble home, I'll mak’ bold to ask a 
favour at yer hands ;” and pushing back a sliding 
panel in the old wainscot of the room, he added: 
“Wull ye mind, sir, just gi’eing a look into a puir 
Jad’s litter room P” 

The old man started forward with alacrity, and, 
followed by his daughter, passed through the 
sliding door. They stood in a small room, about 
ten feet square; the floor was of brick, but scrupu- 
lously clean. Two sides of the walls were covered 
with shelves, laden with books of various sizes, the 
bindings of which were dingy with age and frequent 
use, and whose titles and their author’s memory 
were dear to the heart of the scholar and phi- 
losopher. Opposite to one of these “ treasure 
caves,” the white-washed surface of the wall was 
thickly hung with pencil and India ink drawings 
of no mean design and execution, varied by dried 
specimens of fern and flowers carefully mounted 
upon card-board. A table, spread with papers and 
manuscripts, and well supplied with pens and ink, 
told something of the owner’s occupations, and a 
learned work Jay open by their side, with recent 
notes and marks upon its margin; whilst the flute 
and music-book on the window sill, and the fishing- 
rod and hand-net in one corner, proclaimed that 
amusement and recreation were not forbidden in 
their turn. 

“This is my little study, sir,’ said Archie, 
blushing and stammering; “ye’ll no laugh, I 
hope, at my trying to climb a wee bit of learn- 
ing’s ladder. I hae had mony a slip an’ fa’.” 

“My young friend, I do not laugh at you,” 
said the old man, eagerly ; “ I honour you for your 
efforts ; but tell me, if you have no objection, how 
you have acquired such tastes and information.” 

Archie was about to reply, when a most vivid 
flash of lightning passed through the little case- 
ment, directly in his eyes, and was followed by a 
crash of thunder, which shook the little building 
to its base. The young man sunk on a chair, and 
covered his face with his hands, and his compa- 


“ Ye'll forgie me, sir, I hope, for what seems 
childish fear; but my father was killed by light- 
ning the night I was born, and it cost my poor 
mother’s life as weel.” 

“ When ?—where ?” asked the old man, hur- 
riedly. 

“ In ——shire, just twenty-two years sin’,” was 
the reply. 

“ How strange! how wonderful!” exclaimed his 
guest. “ Why, you must be my own dear little 
ward, whom I watched and tended for the first 
two years of his life. My name is Baird. Are 
not you Archie Campbell ?” 

The joy of the re-union, after so long a sepa- 
ration, we will leave to the reader’s imagination 
to picture. 





THE CHEMIST’S DREAM. 


Tne afternoon was sultry, and in the oppressive 
air of the class-room our worthy professor's voice 
fell somewhat monotonously on inattentive ears. 
My thoughts wandered away to sylvan shades and 
grottoes of refreshing coolness, till I seemed to be 
exploring a narrow passage, which presently led 
me into a vast cave, where noble columns of spark- 
ling stalactite supported an arched roof of purest 
crystal. I stood in one of Nature’s noblest halls, 
but not alone. A strange company had gathered 
there. “ Black spirits and white, blue spirits and 
grey,” were before me. <A festive occasion had 
assembled, in joyous mood and holiday attire, 
the first-born of creation—the ELEMENTS of 
things. 

I was about to apologize for my intrusion and 
withdraw, but received an earnest invitation to 
remain as a guest at a pic-nic dinner-party about 
to take place, and for which fifty-six family invi- 
tations, I was told, had been issued. Sea and land 
had been ransacked for delicacies, and everything 
was put in requisition that could minister to the 
splendour of the entertainment, or to the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion. 

Whilst awaiting the summons to the banquet, 
I looked around on the interesting party now ra- 
pidly assembling. And here these children of 
Nature were seen, not as in the chemist’s labo- 
ratory, writhing in the heated crucible, or pent up 
in glassy prisons, or peering out of gas-holder and 
Florence flasks, but arrayed in their native 
beauty, each free as air, and all acting as im- 
pulse prompted. The Metals, the Gases, the Salts, 
the Acids, the Alkalies, the Oxides, all were there : 
from the mine and the mint, from the workshop 
of the artisan, and even from ocean’s depths, they 
had come, and many of them, especially the ladies, 
were most tastefully attired. 

Chlorine wore a beautiful greenish-yellow robe, 
while the fair daughters of Chromium appeared in 
gay dresses of the liveliest golden yellow and 
orange red. Jodine had only just arrived, and 
was not yet disencumbered of an unpretending 
outer garment of steel grey, which enveloped her 
person; but when the warmth of the apartment 
compelled her to throw this aside, she appeared 
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mother, Carbon, wore the deepest sables, and a 
gloomy countenance; yet, not disdaining orna- 
ment, she exhibited earrings of polished jet, and 
a circlet of diamonds glittered on her brow. 
Nitrogen was there with her graceful daughter 
Nitrous Acid, airy in all her movements, and 
clad magnificently in crimson. 

Nor was the costume of some of the gentlemen 
of the party less remarkable. Sulphur wore a 
yellow suit, and Phosphorus flesh-coloured gar- 
ments; while Phosphuretted Hydrogen, or, as he 
is nick-named, “ Will-of-the- Wisp,” flitted amongst 
us in a robe of living flame—the dress in which 
the reckless youngster is said to haunt church- 
yards and marshy places, playing his pranks upon 
poor benighted travellers. Gold, the king of 
metals, was of course arrayed in gorgeous apparel. 
His royal sister Si/ver came leaning on his arm. 
If this bright-eyed maiden had less of glitter, 
none that knew her failed to acknowledge her 
sterling worth. Mercury, that reckless being, 
was there, as lively and versatile as ever; now 
by the thermometer noting the subterranean tem- 
perature; now by the barometer predicting a 
storm in the regions overheard ; now arm-in-arm 
with this metal, then with that; and they all, by 
the way, save stern old Jvon, had hard work to 
shake him off. This strange character was never- 
theless a philosopher of uncommon powers of 
reflection, and well versed in the art of healing. 
Potassium, though decidedly a brilliant fellow, 
manifested too much levity in his deportment to 
win respect, and was pronounced by those who 
knew him best, to be rather soft. In gravity, 
Platinum surpassed all the company; in natural 
brightness, Zin was outshone by few. 

When Oxygen arrived, with his clear trans- 
parent countenance and light elastic step, a mur- 
mur of congratulation was heard, and all arose 
to do him homage. He was a patriarch amongst 
them, and literally a father to many of the younger 
guests. His presence was the signal for adjourn- 
ment to the banqueting room, where, of right, he 
took his seat at the head of the table. The apart- 
ment we had now entered was illuminated with 
an arch of flame, of dazzling brightness, produced 
by a curious apparatus which Galvanism, who 
excels in these matters, had contrived for the oc- 
easion, from materials furnished by his friends, 
Zine and Copper. Festoons of evergreens and 
wreaths of roses adorned this brilliant and fairy- 
like scene. The preparation of the more substan- 
tial part of the feast—the baking, boiling, roast- 
ing, stewing’, etc.—had been committed to Caloric, 
of long experience in these matters. The nobler 
metals brought costly services of plate, and Car- 
bon, united with Jron, furnished elegant steel 
cutlery. Alumina provided the finest china, and 
Potash and Silex jointly contributed glass of ex- 
quisite transparency. Among these sons of Nature 
there is no craving for artificial stimulants, so 
Oxygen and Hydrogen were commissioned to find 
the drinkables, and the beverage they provided 
was the best, the purest, and the most refreshing 
that could be had. Carbon, with Ozygen and 
Hydrogen, found most of the vegetables; and 
Nitrogen aided them materially in procuring the 
meats abundantly presented. Some individual 
offerings to the feast caught my attention : as, for 





instance, the oysters, which Carbonate of Lime 
had sent in the shell; the pyramids of ice-creams, 
prepared by the daughter of Chlorine and Hy- 
drogen; and Hydrocyanie Acid, the druggist, 
brought peaches and nectarines from his own con- 
servatory. 

The feast was ready, but not begun till the sig- 
nal had been given by Affinity, a sort of chaplain 
to the elements, having officiated at the weddings 
of all the married ones of the company. As usual, 
the conversation did not become general till the 
dessert appeared, when jokes were cracked as well 
as nuts; the toast and song were called for; wit 
and innocent hilarity became the order of the day. 
Even Oxygen, their dignified president, relaxed 
from his sternness, and told many a tale of his 
own mischievous pranks in the days of old father 
Chaos, when Time and himself were young—how 
he and Hydrogen would terrify the icthyosauri 
and megatheria of the ancient world with earth- 
quakes and conflagrations. WVitrows Oxide, too, 
that funniest of youngsters, amused us with his 
drolleries; Phosphorus made a flaming speech, 
and Potash a caustic one; while Mercury pro- 
posed as a toast, “ The medical profession, to whom 
we say, ‘ Use us, but do not abuse us.’” 

It chanced that I witnessed a curious little bye- 
scene—a flirtation that Platinum was carrying on 
with Hydrogen, whom, to my surprise, I saw 
seated among the metals, and very much at home 
among them too. Great indeed was the contrast 
between Platinum, grey, heavy, and dull as he 
was, and the light and buoyant creature at his 
side; but there was soon evidence of mutual at- 
traction. Platinum grew warm in his atten- 
tions, and, ere long, quite a flame was kindled 
between them. So passed the festive hour; all 
went “merry as a marriage bell,” till sud- 
denly Sulphuretted Hydrogen, a most disgrace- 
ful fellow, entered with an offensive air. In an in- 
stant all the metals, to whom he is particularly 
obnoxious, changed colour. Lead grew even black 
in the face with indignation; Azsenic and Anti- 
mony seemed jaundiced with rage; Ammonia, to 
whom his presence recalled disagreeable asso- 
ciations, in trying to avoid him precipitated seve- 
ral metallic oxides to the floor; while Chlorine, 
with more self-command, advanced to repel the 
intruder. Just at this moment a strange sound, 
like the trampling of a mighty host, assailed my 
ears. Methought it was “an earthquake’s voice,” 
and that now my fate was sealed. The arching 
grotto, the festive scene, faded from before my 
eyes, which opened, to my confusion, on the pro- 
fessor, who, having concluded his lecture, was leav- 
ing his desk, and on the empty forms, which 
the students had just quitted, and, in so doing, 
had ruthlessly destroyed my “ baseless fabric 
of a vision,” leaving, alas! not “a wreck be- 
hind,” 





Wuar pity is it that this earth, which is so full of God’s 
goodness, should be so empty of his praises; and that, 
of the multitudes that live upon his bounty, there are so 
few that live to his glory! 


Tue Furvrs.—It has been beautifully and appropriately 
said, that “the veil which covers the face of futurity 18 
woven by the hand of mercy.” 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. 
NO. VI.—MALTA. 


As we drew near to Malta, we fell in with her 
Majesty’s Mediterranean fleet, formed in line, and 
going through their mancuvres to commands 
given by signal from the admiral’s ship, “ The 
Queen.” I looked with admiration on the “wooden 
walls” and “ hearts of oak’ of Old England, and 
rejoiced that this was only a naval field-day—that 
exercise, not slaughter, was the object of these 
terrible broadsides and clever movements. A brisk 
breeze was blowing at the time, most favourable 
for their operations. 

We now came to a cluster of three small islands, 
near to each other—Gozo, Comino, and Malta— 
separated by the narrow straits of Freghi. Gozo 
is situated five miles to the north-west of Malta. 
It is twelve miles long, and its greatest breadth 
is about six and a half miles. As seen from our 
steamer, there was nothing striking in the ap- 
pearance of this island. It is well cultivated, how- 
ever, and presents a greater variety of rural 
scenery, and is much more fertile, than Malta. 
The wheat, barley, and cotton which it produces 
are of a good quality. Of the first, it yields 
enough for its own consumption; the two latter 
form its chief exports, though much of the cotton 
is manufactured on the island. It is studded with 
hills, in general covered to their summit with ter- 
race-work, their base being adorned with beau- 
tiful groves. Fruits, legumes, and vegetables 
abound. The honey apples, and especially the 
grapes of Gozo, are highly prized. The popula- 
tion is about 15,000. There are splendid bays, 
numerous churches and convents, venerable ruins, 
and natural wonders in great variety, which many 
cross over from Malta to examine and admire. 
The “ Giant’s Tower” is a remarkable object. It 
stands on an eminence, and consists of a circular 
inclosure of enormous masses of unhewn rock, 
piled one on another, without mortar or cement, 
so as to induce the belief that it was the handi- 
work of the Cyclops, whose chief abode was at 
Mount Etna, not so far from Gozo but they could 
easily step across, with their seven-league boots, 
whenever they wished a change of scene or exer- 
cise! Probably this Cyclopean structure, stupen- 
dous in its present ruins, was a “ puratheion”—a 
temple of fire-worshippers; and is thus supposed 
to be a monument of the skill and mechanical 
power of the Phoenicians, the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of this island. 

Midway in the channel which ‘separates Gozo 
from Malta stands the islet Comino. It is about 
five miles in circumference, and is only partially 
cultivated. It is defended by a fort, built in 1618, 
by order of Wignacourt, a celebrated Grand Master 
of the Knights of Malta. <A few huts, inhabited 
by the peasants who cultivate the soil, and a com- 
modious house belonging to Government, are the 
only buildings on the island. When we passed 
this little islet, Malta burst on our view. A more 
imposing approach or spectacle one can scarcely 
desire. 

Celebrated as Malta is, on many accounts, its 
chief interest to me was its connection with the 
great apostle of the Gentiles. That Malta is the 
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Melita mentioned in Acts xxviii. 1, has been pretty 
clearly demonstrated by the able researches of 
Christian scholars, who find the locality and the 
narrative minutely to agree. On these shores 
Paul was shipwrecked on his voyage from Syria 
to Rome. Here he sojourned for three months, 
and introduced Christianity. We passed the bay 
which tradition points out as the scene of the ship- 
wreck. Our excellent captain had examined and 
identified the spot as agreeing, in a remarkable 
manner, with the inspired record. The bay is 
about three miles in length, and two in width at 
the entrance, gradually decreasing towards the 
shore. A small island, called Selmoon, stands to 
the n. w. of the bay, on which a colossal statue of 
the apostle has been erected. A town and forti- 
fications were built in the vicinity by the Knights 
of Malta, to defend the bay ; and a small chapel 
stands there, the site of which, we are confidently 
assured, is “the very spot” where “ the barbarous 
people” lighted the fire to warm the shipwrecked 
sufferers, and where the viper fastened on Paul’s 
hand. Whatever superstition may do or dream, 
who could look on these shores, where Paul and 
Luke and Aristarchus praised God for his deliver- 
ing mercy, and not be deeply moved ? 

Malta is the most distant from the mainland of 
any island in the Mediterranean. It is about 
seventeen miles long, nine miles at its greatest 
width, and nearly fifty in circumference. It 
stands fifty miles from the nearest point of Sicily, 
and one hundred and seventy-nine miles from 
Cape Demas, the nearest point on the coast of 
Africa. It belongs, therefore, by its position to 
Europe, of which it forms the most southern point 
and boundary. But the sky and air of Malta are 
African, though its location, life, and civilization 
are European. Here, with the fervid glow of a 
cloudless atmosphere, with grapes and orange 
groves in abundance, you meet the arts and 
sciences, the liberty and luxuries, of our own 
happy land. The shore on the northern side of 
the island is low and uninteresting; the coast 
opposite Tripoli consists of high, rugged, perpen- 
dicular rocks, which extend for miles, and form a 
vast natural rampart of impregnable strength. 
Though but a rock in the midst of the ocean, 
Malta possesses the finest harbours in the Medi- 
terranean—perhaps m the world. The Great 
Harbour, and the Quarantine Harbour, are justly 
celebrated; a fleet can ride in them with perfect 
safety. 

As cholera was raging in Malta when we arrived, 
we had to go into quarantine to prevent detention 
at Alexandria. As we entered the Quarantine 
Harbour the scene was magnificent. The rocks 
and ramparts rose in majesty before us, with Euro- 
pean sentries and heavy cannon meeting the eye 
wherever it turned; the neat white residences, 
with bright green verandahs, seemed cool and 
comfortable ; the public buildings looked lofty and 
grand ; the spires, towers, and domes of the nume- 
rous churches and convents, with their bells tink- 
ling or tolling, lad a fine effect. The blue rippling 
waters of the Mediterranean at our feet; the soft 
azure sky above ; the sun shining in all his glory ; 
ships of all nations with their respective colours 
floating in the breeze ; and boats of all descriptions 
skipping hither and thither, with priests, or nuns, 
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or soldiers, or merchants, or strange-looking Mal- 
tese, gave variety and ever-changing interest to 
the scene; it seemed like a vision of fairy-land. 
Strange that where there is little soil but what is 
imported—where there is scarcely anything but 
the rock on which and of which all is built—there 
should be so much that is grand and glorious. 

As we had to coal here—always a most dis- 
agreeable though necessary duty in these large 
steamers—we felt it a great hardship that we 
could not land and survey the objects of interest 
so close at hand. The quarantine regulations 
were severe ; yet, from all I could see, they were 
only a farce. By shifting things from one boat to 
another, and taking hold of them with a long pair 
of tongs, they could take from us, and we from 
them, whatever was deemed desirable; but with 
ourselves direct there could be no communication. 
We free-born Britons, in full health and spirits, 
were avoided as if we had been the plague. To 
those of us visiting Malta for the first time, this 
durance vile was scarcely tolerable. We might 
have got into a small boat, attached by a rope to, 
and kept at a respectful distance behind, another 
small boat, manned by Maltese sailors, and thus, 
with the yellow flag flying to warn off all comers, 
been towed about the harbour. Some of our pas- 
sengers adopted this rather humiliating method 
of seeing and being seen; and, when paying the 
boatmen, their good English money was pitched 
into a basin of water, as a disinfecting process, ere 
it could reach the hands of the sad ragamuffins so 
eager toclutchit. I preferred remaining on board, 
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submitting heroically to my fate, delighted with 
the view from our steamer, and ruminating on the 
historical associations clustering round this singu- 
lar rock, which its ardent children so much love 
as to call it Fior del Mundo, the flower of the 
world. 

The Phenicians mentioned by Homer were its 
aborigines, 736 years B.c. They were expelled by 
the Greeks, who first called it Melita. Then came 
the Carthagenians, about 529 B.c. They were 
succeeded by the Etruscans. After that the 
Romans and the Carthagenians alternately held 
the sovereignty for many years. In the year of 
our Lord 58, the apostle Paul was shipwrecked on 
these shores, and thus was Christianity introduced 
to the island. In the year 454 it was conquered 
by the Vandals; these were expelled by the Goths, 
who held it for seventy years. Then the emperors 
of the East became the sovereigns of Malta till 
the year 870, when the Saracens seized it; who, 
in their turn, were driven out by the Arabs. 
About the year 1120, the Normans seized the 
sovereienty. After this it passed through many 
hands, too numerous to specify, till, in the year 
1530, the Emperor Charles v gave it, with Gozo, 
Comino, and Tripoli in Africa, to the order of the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem. They took 
possession in October of that year, and held the 
same right manfully, resisting the repeated attacks 
| of the Turks, and the powers of Barbary, till the 
| year 1798, when they capitulated to the French 
under Bonaparte. In the year 1800, after an 
obstinate blockade of nearly two years, in which 
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vations, the French capitulated to the British. 
At the Congress of Vienna, in 1814, the islands 
Malta, Comino, and Gozo, were confirmed to the 
British crown, and have ever since been considered 
by all the powers of Europe a British dependency. 
Formerly the grand bulwark of Christianity against 
the banner of Islamism and infidelity, and the 


| chief check to the infamous piracies on the coast 


of Barbary, how sad it is that, while enjoying peace 
and prosperity under the potent flag of protestant 
Great Britain, it should still be sunk in such deep, 
dark, deadly superstition! Popery reigns here. 
When will the truth first preached here by Paul 
be again triumphant ? 

As we lay at anchor, we had Valetta on the one 
hand, with her rocks and ramparts, her churches 
and convents, her stairs and steeples; on the 
other hand stood the long, dreary Lazaretto, where 
those undergoing quarantine on shore are confined 
under strict surveillance. The quarantine at 
Malta is, I understand, the best in the Mediter- 
ranean; still, a sojourn in a Lazaretto is bad at 
the best—“ imprisonment, with the chance of 
catching the plague.” I learned from experience 
what it was, on my return voyage. The sun set 
in glory that evening; the moon rose in her 
brightness, giving exquisite beauty to the objects 
of interest around; the brilliant stars, spangling the 
heavens above, were reflected on the clear placid 
bosom of the deep blue sea; the scene altogether 
was as enchanting as the air was balmy and sweet. 

Sabbath dawned while we were lying in this 
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the inhabitants of the island suffered fearful pri- | 
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splendid harbour. Early was I roused from my 
slumbers by the ringing of innumerable bells—the 
call to matins and masses, and the mummery of 
the monks. The bells in Malta are somewhat 
famous, possessing wonderful virtues, we are told, 
which is attested by inscription on the bells, 
given at their baptism. The following is an ex- 
ample: “I expel demons and calm tempests.” 
No wonder, then, the priests ply them lustily, 
though the noise is ofttimes a sad nuisance to ig- 
norant protestants. While sitting on the deck, I 
observed one of these bells, suspended in a small 
arch immediately opposite the Lazaretto, begin to 
ring. Shortly a grating underneath the bell was 
lifted up; and, as a person made his appearance 
at the opening, my curiosity was excited. I got 
the glass, and saw an altar with pictures and 
images, and a priest in full canonicals performing 








| mass for the benefit of those in quarantine. I 


| watched the whole proceedings to the close. When 
| he had concluded, the priest turned his face to us, 
|lifted up his hands, gave the benediction, and 
retired. When will the cross of Christ, not the 
mere crucifix, be lifted up to this people? When 
will the glorious “one sacrifice,” offered “ once 
for all,” sweep for ever away the delusive, ido- 
latrous, popish dogma of the sacrifice of the mass ? 

About noon we left Malta. We got a glimpse, 
as we passed, of the “ streets of stairs” for which 
this island is so oft maligned, but which seemed 
rather picturesque as seen from the deck of our 
steamer. We noticed the handsome church erected 
| by the late Queen Dowager, which has an im- 
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appearance. We observed the massive 
towers of the cathedral church of St. John, the 
patron saint of the knights who were first 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, then Knights 
of Rhodes, and then Knights of Malta. We had 
a hurried glance of the Great Harbour, as we 
rapidly glided past its entrance ; and soon we were 
on the open sea, steaming for Alexandria. Divine 
service was performed on deck that afternoon, 
when a large and attentive audience listened to 
the glad sound of salvation through Him who 
came to seek and to save the lost. 

Next day no land was visible. We had a head- 
wind, a rough sea, and made but slow progress. 
As the time was now approaching when we must 
leave the good ship “Ripon,” the passengers 
began to busy themselves in getting ready for their 
journey through Egypt. The vans that conve 
the passengers across the desert, tightly packed, 
seat six persons. These tiny omnibuses are des- 
patched in two or more batches of four or six car- 
riages at a time, according to the number of pas- 
sengers, with an interval of two or three hours 
between each lot of carriages. The vans are num- 
bered, and, to preserve order, the passengers form 
themselves into parties of six, and draw lots which 
van they shall occupy. The first four or six car- 
riages start first ; then, two or three hours after- 
wards, the next four or six ; and so on, till all are 
gone. ‘Thus there is no favouritism or confusion ; 
all is fairly and finally arranged ere we leave the 
ship. The drawing lots was a season of some 
little excitement and amusement, and all parties 
were quite pleased. The urbanity of our excellent 
captain and his brother officers was unrem:tting 
throughout the whole voyage; and when, for the 
last time, we sat down to dinner in our spacious 
saloon, very hearty were our good wishes for their 
health and prosperity, and for increasing success 
to attend the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 

Soon we were on the gui vive looking out for 
Egypt. At length my eye rested for the first 
time on the land of the Pharaohs. What thoughts 
rush into the mind as you first gaze on this re- 
nowned country! I thought of Joseph, and Jacob, 
and the infant Jesus; of Pharaoh, Ptolemy, Mark 
Antony, Czsar, and Napoleon. A crowd of far-famed 
stories, sacred and profane, jostle for precedence 
and prominence at such a moment. The approach 
to Alexandria is anything but striking. The coast 
is low, sandy, bleak, arid and barren, scarcely 
visible above the azure sea; a few palms and wind- 
mills only are seen. As you draw nearer, the 
scene improves. The fort, the pasha’s palace, the 
new light-house—built on the site of the celebrated 
Pharos, one of the wonders of the world—the 
pasha’s ships of war, and the numerous vessels in 
the harbour, excite attention. The entrance to 
the harbour is extremely difficult. The channel 
is narrow and rocky, and no buoys will the pasha 
permit to warn the mariner of the reefs and rocks 
that there abound and threaten imminent peril. 
This remnant of barbarism and despotism the 
pasha preserves, as he thinks it renders his har- 
bour and country more secure from unwelcome 
strangers. An Egyptian pilot came on board in 
the offing, and very cleverly conducted us through 
the dangerous navigation. At length we dropped 
anchor in the harbour of Alexandria, and thus 
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terminated our pleasant and prosperous voyage in 
the “ Ripon.” The distance from Southampton 
to Alexandria is about 3100 miles. 





LONDON A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 


I wap a vision, and a pleasant vision it was too, 
the other day in my easy chair, while the fire 
crackled and blazed in the grate, the clock ticked 
on the mantel-piece, and my dog Rough lay wink- 
ing at the flickering flame on the rug beneath. 
Whether it was a waking dream or a sleeping one 


is a question which is not worth inquiring into, | 
and concerning which, moreover, Iam not prepared | 


at the present moment to render any definite in- 
formation. So the reader will be so good as to 
let that pass. And now for my narrative. 

I thought I was a denizen of the air—not borne 
aloft on a pair of mighty wings, for I did not want 


wings—but wafted at will through the regions of | 
I thought as well, | 


space whithersoever I chose. 
that by some delightful, and to me it seemed 
owen natural, arrangement of affairs, I had 
eaped the gap of a whole century, and that, 
securely poised a thousand feet aloft, and endowed 
with telescopic vision, I looked down, through a 
glorious vista in the sunny summer clouds, upon 
the London of the year 1957. 
“ And pray, Mr. Dreamer, what did you see?” 
Why, that is just what I am going to tell you. 
Not having seen London for a hundred years, as I 
thought, naturally enough I looked first for St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. There it stood in its old place 
just beneath me, the gilded cross and ball, as they 
shone in the sun’s rays, glittering like a star in 
the centre of the sombre-looking dome. In its old 
place I said, but not in its old place either, in one 
sense—for Ludgate Hill had moved off a hundred 
paces at least to the westward, and Cheapside had 
gone fifty yards to the east ; northward, the Row 
and Newgate market, and all that screen of houses 
between the cathedral and Newgate Street had 
vanished altogether; and southward, over a clear 
open space, a grand flight of milk-white marble 
steps led down to the very marge of the Thames. 
The Thames! could that be the Thames? When 


T looked into its crystal waters I could sce the clear || 


sand and white pebbles lying at the bottom, and 


the shadows of the swift darting fishes, as they || 
shot through the transparent flood, chequering | 
For the mud, the slime, the | 


the river's bed. 
poisonous filth of the past century, had all dis- 


appeared, and the finny tribes had come back to || 
their old domain; and as I looked, the trout | 
sported and the salmon leaped under the arches | 
of London Bridge, as their progenitors had done in || 
the far feudal days. Then, the river's bank! instead || 
of shelving shores of mud, I saw solid walls of || 


granite, pierced with innumerable arches that led 


inwards to miles of convenient wharfage, roofed in || 
by an ample triple road-way—part laid down with || 
iron rails, part paved for wheel-carriages, and | 


part a gravelled promenade for the citizens. 
On both banks, up the stream to Vauxhall and 
down the stream to Greenwich, this solid rampart 


engirdled the winding river, broken only by swing- 


ing bridges at intervals, communicating with vast 


docks, all crowded with merchant vessels from | 
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every country on the globe. I saw, further, that 
most of the area on either side had been gained 
from the river—that it was spanned by not less 
than twenty new bridges, and that there was no 
alternation of flood and ebb tide, only a gentle 
current as the tide ran down, and the river always 
full. On looking for the reason of this, I found 
that where the river narrows at Greenwich Reach, 


| just below the Asylum, the water was inclosed by 
| a substantial dyke, maintaining it at a given level, 


| vessels at high water. 


and pierced with a lock opening the passage for 
Far beyond this point, on 
the left shore of the river, I could see extensive 
works, which I knew were the sewer works where 
the sewerage of the great city, collected in 
monster tanks, was manufactured into portable 
manure, and thence dispensed throughout the 
agricultural districts. 

And the great city itself—how portentously 
great it had become, and what a wonderfully 
changed face it wore! I looked for Highgate Hill; 


and though not yet in the centre of London, in | 


fulfilment of that fateful prophecy which every 


one knows, it was the centre of a new London of | 


its own, and joined in a bond of brotherhood with 
Hampstead, the two being bound together by long 
ranks and rows of spacious streets, squares and 
crescents, alternating with pleasant promenades 
and flower gardens. Hampstead Heath, trans- 


| formed to a people’s park, yet retained its native 


| wildness—its patches of furze, its groves of noble 


trees, and precipitous surface ; but gravelled walks | 
had taken place of the rough sandy tracks ; bean- | 


tiful sheets of water represented the stagnant 
ponds ; and that rough marshy ground beneath 
the outlook towards Harrow was cleared and 
levelled for the athletic sports of the populace. 
Not less had the city spread in other directions. 
Like the stone-crop on a garden-wall, the brick- 


| crop, ever spreading and spreading, had crept on 


— 





and on: Kew and Hammersmith were London ; 
Lewisham and Blackheath were London ; Wool- 


wich and Blackwall were London; a circuit | 


of a hundred and fifty miles would hardly have 
inclosed the wide domain of brick. And yet of 
brick in its bare ugliness, sooth to say, I could see 
but little. It seemed that some good genius had 
inspired the Londoners with the notion, than 
which nothing can be truer, that ugliness, besides 
being a bore, is a positive evil; for barefaced brick 
had been put to shame and compelled to wear a 
decent coat of stucco or paint, to hide his naked- 
ness from view. All London was gay and lively 
with pleasant colours ; the old street fronts, where 
they had not been replaced by new, had yet 
mounted new tints; the dingy brown black of the 
brick had vanished, and white, green, and pleasant 
greys laughed instead of frowned in their place. 

I knew by this agreeable aspect of affairs that 
that old phthisicky nuisance the Fog had had long 
ago his orders to decamp, and had decamped 
accordingly. He had packed up to go, I found, 
when they began embanking the river ; he couldn’t 
stand that sort of thing long—it was clean against 
all precedent—and when that thorough drainage 
was done, which had to be done to render the 
maps pe yom complete, he curled himself up under 
a puff of westerly wind and rolled off into the 
German Ocean, never to return. 


Still, I thought, the departure of Mr. Fog could 
never make London look so bright and clean as I 
saw it looking. So, swooping down some five 
hundred feet or so, and looking a little nearer, I 
discovered that London had no longer not only any 
fog, but also not any smoke. “ Ha, ha!” said I to 
myself, “ that accounts for it.” Fact was—for I 
_ seemed to know all facts the moment I wanted to 
| know them—fact was, that some common-sense 
| person, not by any means a common person though, 
| had discovered, about the year nineteen hundred, 
| that the production of smoke, for which London 

had so long been famed, was not only a nuisance 
most destructive in its effects, but a mighty un- 
_ profitable business to the producer. He succeeded 
(being a rather pertinacious fellow, or he couldn’t 
_have done it) in showing the citizens that in 
making smoke to choke one another, they wasted 
| fuel and paid dearly for what was no luxury. He 
succeeded, too, in showing them how to burn their 
fuel instead of wasting it in the form of smoke, 
and like sensible people they took to doing it with 
aright good will. Some objectors there were, as 
usual, lovers of good old times, who determined to 
, go smoking on in the old way ; but then, the thing 
| once shown to be practicable, the Parliament wisely 
| took it in hand, and by a summary law compelled 
_ the recusants to conform. 
|_ Fog and smoke gone from London, I thought 
, 1 would see how the poor folks benefited by the 
change, in their miserable quarters. I bent to 
look at Spitalfields. Whew ! Spitalfields was gone, 
with all its conglomerate of dilapidation and trum- 
pery ; and in place of the old, dark, tortuous, and 
fetid slums of tumble-down tenements, I saw wide 
roomy thoroughfares and tall white substantial 
| houses, noble to look at and capital to live in. I 
| knew, by the long wide windows to let in light, 
| that the silk-weavers were there still, and in fact 
I heard the rattle of their looms; and I heard, 
' too, what I had never heard before in that place, 
| blithe merry voices singing gaily at their labour, 
and the delightful prattle of healthy children 
| frolicking in their play. Whether the old houses 
had tumbled down from age and decrepitude I did 
not care to know; here were the new ones, clean, 
spacious, and healthy, each containing a score of 
families and more, and each family enjoying as 
much as it chose its own convenient seclusion 
among the rest. 

I turned from Spitalfields to old Bermondsey, 
and there the same transformation had taken place. 
Thence I glanced over to St. Giles’s, and thence 
again to Agar Town, and thence to far White- 
chapel and Bethnal Green ; all to no purpose—I 
could not find these old slums of London anywhere, 
search in what quarter I might. All had been 
cleared away. On the sites of squalid courts and 
disease-engendering dens, were wide open spaces 
dotted with vast edifices towering far above the 
old-fashioned house roofs, and which I knew were 
the homes of the industrial classes, pervaded by 
a spirit of order, cleanliness, sobriety, and 
brotherly kindness, and the permanent abodes of 
health and contentment. 

I looked for the gin-shops, which used to be the 
people’s palaces a hundred years ago; and sure 
enough I found a good many of them in their old 
places at the corners of the streets; but Jo! on 
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a nearer view, they were gin-shops no longer, but 
reading-rooms, lecture-rooms, and popular institu- 
tions for the promotion of knowledge. I saw how 
this had come to pass. When the old slums were 
routed out, and had given place to comfortable 
dwellings, the spirits of the poor rose out of that 
depression which always begets recklessness, the 
sanctuary became more frequented, they began, 
too, to take pleasure in their new abodes, in their 
surroundings, in their personal appearance—and 
so onwards and upwards to the cultivation of 
the heart and intellect. As this feeling grew, 
the gin-shops declined in popular estimation ; 
as a consequence, they declined in splendour of 
appearance, and assumed by degrees a rather 
dingy and draggled aspect. Then, said the work- 
ing-man to the gin-spinner: ‘ We don’t want 
you any longer; your day is past, and you may 
go your way. We want to get knowledge; we 
don’t want to get drunk; so off with you, my 
friend.” And so the gin-spinner had to step out, 
and then incontinently the schoolmaster stepped 
in, and he hung out his banner on the walls, and 
his ery was not, “Come and get drunk, to fill my 
pockets, O swinish multitude ;”’ but, “Men and 
brethren, come and get instruction, and perish no 
longer for lack of knowledge.” Thus Wisdom 
lifted up her voice in the streets, and I could see 
plainly enough that she had not spoken in vain. 

I looked down upon Newgate. That old 
granite fastness had put on a new face, and 
throbbed with a new heart. ‘Transformed from a 
city prison to a national reformatory, it was no 
longer the receptacle of dark despair and hopeless 
remorse, but of sorrow for past sin and of true 
penitence, and earnest hearty endeavours to cease 
from wrong-doing and lead a new life. Good and 
faithful men and tender loving women laboured 
there in the work of social amelioration, to bring 
the wanderer back to the path of duty, to instruct 
the ignorant, and to qualify the neglected and 
helpless to earn industriously an honest living. 
Crime, I saw, had been vastly diminished. The 
old predatory generations had died out; and the 
juvenile reformatories, the ragged schools of the 
last century, and the industrial homes of a later 
day, had caught up the new while they were yet 
young, and by gentle discipline and careful moral 
training had won over the majority to the practice 
of a virtuous life. 

What struck me most, among the material 
changes that had taken place in the huge Babylon, 
was the aspect and condition of the streets. 
There was no longer a narrow jostled thorough- 
fare to be found. ‘The entire Strand, for instance, 
was 2 uniform width throughout ; and parallel with 
it a good part of the way on the north side, was 
another street almost as wide, and devoted ex- 
clusively to the heavy tratiic of commerce. The 
old horse omnibusses had. all disappeared, and 
instead of them numberless light carriages ran in 
tram-roads next the foot-way, drawn by some ap- 
plication of electric power, and stopping at short 
intervals. Everybody seemed to ride as it suited 
them, paying their way by a single smallest coin. 
These tram carriages were on each side of the 
way, and constantly running in contrary directions ; 
the middle space between them was the horse and 
carriage route, and from its amplitude, and the 








absence of all heavy traffic, formed a convenient 
and spacious drive. 

Then the shops—they also had undergone a 
grand transformation. The system of ruinous 
competition appeared to have worn itself out. Of 
placarded puffs, of window-ticketed goods, of pro- 
menading wooden banners, I saw nothing. Many 
private shops still of course remained, but in not a 
few instances shopkeepers had combined together 
to co-operate for mutual advantage, instead of com- 
peting for mutual destruction; and I beheld vast 
associative stores, the depositories of the skilled 
worker in every craft, where all that talent could 
invent or industry produce was displayed in 
magnificent abundance beneath one ample roof. 
One shop of this kind for each single branch of 
commerce sufficed for a large district, and the 
decreased expenditure in rent, fittings, and service, 
reduced the cost of management, and consequently 
the price of products. But the change had a still 
better effect: as the producer and the proprietor 


were never the salesmen of their own wares, falsi- | 
fication and adulteration had been abandoned, from | 
motives of policy at least, if not of honesty, and | 
the buyer might be sure of unsophisticated goods | 


for his money. Some of these shops were vast 
magazines of wealth, covering wide areas, and per- 
fectly dazzling with the splendour of their con- 
tents. 
galleries, where, ranged in orderly array, glittered 


and gleamed the gold, the gems, the jewels of | 


every clime. Some were as rich in works of pic- 
torial or fictile art ; and some, again, had inexhaus- 
tible stores of intellectual wealth. Books on all 
subjects, and which seemed, from the abundance of 
their illustrations, to speak as much to the eye as 
to the mind, abounded in inconceivable stores in 
these repositories; and every household, however 
humble, had its family library, and, what was 
better still, its family of readers. I observed that 
from each of these district shops innumerable 
electric wires branched off in all directions, com- 


municating with several houses in the district to | 


which it belonged. Thus, no sooner did a house- 
keeper stand in need of any article, than she could 
despatch the order instantaneously along the wire, 
and receive the goods by the very first railway- 
carriage that happened to pass the store. Thus, 
she saved her time, and she lost no money, be- 
cause all chaffering and cheapening, and that 
fencing between buyer and seller, which was once 
deemed a pleasure, had been long voted a dis- 
graceful, demoralizing nuisance, and was done 
away with. The electric wires ran along the 
fronts of the houses near the upper stories, cross- 
ing the streets at an elevation at which they were 
scarcely visible from below; and I noticed that 
the dwellings of friends, kindred, and intimates 
were thus banded together, not only throughout 
the whole vast city, but even far out into the 
provinces, and, in cases where the parties were 
wealthy, to the uttermost limits of the realm. 

One result of this extended social intimacy and 
sympathy was pleasingly apparent. The old walls 
of separation which had formerly shut out rich 
from poor and poor from rich, had crumbled be- 
neath it, and were fast falling to decay. I knew 
that by unmistakeable signs. I saw lords and 
labourers mingling together in manly sports; the 
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yecreation-grounds were numerous ; holidays were 
of weekly occurrence ; the artisan bowled out the 
gentleman at cricket, and the gentleman never 
thought of his gentility in returning the compli- 
ment. Thenobles had thrown open their beautiful 
galleries of art to the people ; and the people, im- 
bued with the love of the beautiful and the true in 
| nature and imagination, grew refined and gentle 
| under the influence of art. The public squares 
and gardens of the city were all thrown open like- 
wise, and, no longer surrounded by iron rails, were 
free to all alike. And now, the atmosphere being 
pure and sweet, exquisite flowers grew and flou- 
rished in all available spots ; their fragrance filled 
the summer air, and most citizens had their gar- 
dens, where the rich blossoms swayed and nodded 
"in the breeze. 

I looked into the churches and places of wor- 
ship, and there I saw that in the house of prayer 
social distinctions far less prevailed; the gor- 
geous few, screened off, cushioned and private, had 
vanished, and with it had vanished the hard nar- 
row plank that was once the poor man’s purgatory. 
I saw by that, that rich and poor now really met 
and worshipped together before the throne of Him 
who is the Maker of them all, and had ceased to 
parade the vain and trifling accidents of birth and 
circumstance in that sacred presence. 

I looked into the lawcourts. I did not see the 
huge horsehair wigs and the black gowns. I saw 
a few sage elders quietly discussing questions of 
right, not by points of law and the authority of 
precedent, but by the force of reason, equity, and 
the common-sense rule of justice. 

I looked into the hospitals, where in former 
times poor stricken humanity, 


“ Stretched in disease’s shapes abhorred,” 


had languished in miserable suffering. Here the 
change was marvellous indeed. Though the popu- 
lation of the almost measureless city could now be 
hardly less than seven millions, I saw literally no 
cases of suffering from what could be strictly de- 
fined as disease. Smallpox and fever had vanished; 
gout, rheumatisms, lumbagos, had taken them- 
selves off; asthmas and consumptions were things 
of the past ; cholera was a tradition to be read of in 

| old books, along with black plague and gaol dis- 
temper; and the scourge of typhus had been 
banished from the city along with the foul air, 
the bad drainage, the exhalations of the marshes, 
and the tetid odours of the old river’s banks. ‘The 
cases I saw under treatment were cases mostly of 
asurgical kind, and were the results of accident. 
Some few there were of disorders arising from 
over exercise, excess in youthful frolics, or unwise 
exposure to atmospheric action; but of foul, con- 
tagious, or endemic diseases, not one. The reason 
was, that for the past generation or two the 
sources of disease had, on the one hand, been re- 
moved; and, on the other, the medical faculty, 
having less to do in the cure of such ills, had taken 
up with the business of prevention, in which they 
had finally succeeded so well as to reduce the 
amount of preventible deaths, which a hundred 
years before had been some thousands per annum, 
ulmost to nil; and, you may depend upon it, the 
public, whose lives they had saved, did not suffer 
them to go without their reward. 














During my airy survey, one thing had struck 
me all the way along. This was the changed 
costume of the people. I should hardly have 
known them for English by their dress; they 
wore neither hats nor bonnets, judging such things 
by the shapes of the old days. The black cylinder 
had disappeared from the heads of the males, and 
the heads of the females, no longer semi-nude as I 
had seen them last, were sheltered in light and 
graceful coverings which I am not man-milliner 
enough to describe. Fashion seemed to have 
abandoned her frolies, and given place to propriety 
and utility in the garments of both sexes. I am 
sorry, however, that I cannot go into particulars 
on this interesting subject ; but I really cannot— 
for just at this crisis in my survey, that shaggy 
dog of mine, Rough, started up from the rug with 
a tremendous bark at something he heard behind 
the wainscot, and roused me out of my dream. In 
a moment the monster Babylon of nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven rolled itself up like a scroll, 
and I saw it no more. 

I could not help, however, as I yawned and 
rubbed my eyes a little, and poked up the fading 
fire—I could not help, I say, wishing the vision 
were true. Do not you wish the same, reader? 
Then lend your aid to attempt its realization. 





THE CLIFFS OF MOHER. 
GERALD GRIFFIN. 

Ir was upon a dark calm day, towards the close of 
summer, that I visited the celebrated cliffs of 
Moher, on the western coast of Ireland. The 
drive from Kilkee, a distance of more than twenty 
miles, is devoid of interest to a degree which to 
one accustomed to ordinary English scenery is 
scarcely credible. Dreary and apparently inter- 
minable reaches of turf-bog, varied only by patches 
of oats, and of a coarse description of bean, and 
unenlivened by anything bearing the likeness of a 
shrub, much less a tree, formed for mile after mile 
the sole accompaniment of the journey; and had 
it not been for an occasional view of the ever- 
varying ocean, with now and then the distant 
thunder of a wave, as it burst upon a neighbour- 
ing cliff, or rolled in measured cadence on some 
solitary strip of strand, the monotony of the 
sombre sky and desert-looking shore would have 
been well nigh intolerable. After leaving the 
little town of Miltown Malbay on our right, and 
passing through the villages of Lahinch and Lis- 
canor, we soon came upon the tastefully laid-out 
demesne of Birchfield, the residence of Mr. O’Brien, 
proprietor of Moher. 

We had been for some time ascending gra- 
dually, and reached at length a handsome range 
of stables built by Mr. O’Brien for the accommo- 
dation of visitors to the cliffs. Here we left our 
Trish jaunting car, and after 2 few minutes’ walk 
up a gentle acclivity, the noble range of stupen- 
dous cliffs broke suddenly upon us. They com- 
prise an amphitheatre of about four miles in ex- 
tent, terminating with the gigantic headland of 
Hag’s Head, with a ruined castle upon its sum- 
mit, and a wild bay of breakers at its base, and 
rising at their highest perpendicular point to over 
nine hundred feet above the level of the ocean, 
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Words can do no justice to the sublimity of the 
scene. A slumbrous mist hung out over the 
mighty Atlantic; not so near, however, as to pre- 
vent a view of the wild islands of Arran, some 
eight or ten miles off, which constitute the sea- 
mark to the entrance of the Bay of Galway ; or to 
intercept the outline of the entire iron-bound 
coast from Loop Head, at the Shannon’s mouth, 
to Galway, a distance of about fifty miles. Far as 
the eye could reach, the sea was shipless, and 
when it ventured a downward glance into the 
dizzy depth, the white line of tumbling waves 
could be seen upon the narrow ledge beneath; 
while a faint murmur, rendering the silence more 
impressive, was all that reached the ear. 

At length, a single solitary seagull flew with a 
clanging shriek from its recess far down within 
the cliff, and, white as the foam-flake from which 
in a few moments it was undistinguishable, sped 
out over the bosom of the deep. Memory at once 
recalled the lines addressed to a seagull seen 
from this very spot by a gifted genius now no 
more; and with them came the thought of the 
clouded life and early death of Gerald Griffin, to 
deepen the feeling of sadness with which the con- 
templation of Nature in her aspects of solitude and 
sublimity usually overshadows the mind. The 
scene upon which this child of song had gazed 
delightedly, which had for him been coloured with 

“ The light that never was on sea or shore, 
The inspiration, and the poet’s dream ;” 
and the bird which he had so beautifully apostro- 
phised, were before us. But where was he? How 
far had he realized ere now the vision which that 
“‘ winged messenger” had conjured up before him ? 
Alas! we must know far more than it were pos- 
sible to ascertain concerning the nature and the 
foundation of the hopes which through his life of 
trial, and upon his bed of death, it was given to 
him to entertain, before we could venture, even in 
the way of surmise, upon an answer to this ques- 
tion. But our hearts grew mournful for him who 
could write thus of what we had just witnessed. 


‘TO A SEA-GULL SEEN OFF THE CLIFFS OF MOHER. 


“ White bird of the tempest ! Oh, beautiful thing, 
With the bosom of snow and the motionless wing ; 
Now sweeping the billow, now floating on high, 
Now bathing thy plumes in the light of the sky ; 
Now poising o’er ocean thy delicate form, 

Now breasting the surge with thy bosom so warm; 
Now darting aloft with a heavenly scorn, 

Now shooting along like a ray of the morn; 

Now lost in the folds of the cloud-curtained dome, 
Now floating abroad like a flake of the foam ; 
Now silently poised o’er the war of the main, 
Like the spirit of charity brooding o’er pain ; 

Now gliding with pinion all noiselessly furled, 
Like an angel descending to comfort the world; 
Thou seem’st to my fancy as upward I gaze, 

And see thee, now clothed in mellowest rays, 

Now lost in the storm-driven vapours that fly 
Like hosts that are routed across the broad sky,, 
Like a pure spirit true to its virtue and faith, 
*Midst the tempests of nature, of passion, and death. 


Rise, beautiful emblem of purity, rise! 

On the sweet winds of heaven to thine own brilliant skies, 
Still higher! still higher ! till, lost to our sight, 

Thou hidest thy wings in a mantle of light ; 

And I think how a bright spirit gazing on thee 

Must long for the moment—the joyous and free— 
When the soul, disembodied, from nature shall spring, 
Unfettered at once to her Maker and King; 








When the long day of service and suffering past, 
Shapes fairer than thine shall shine round her at last, 
While, the standard of battle triumphantly furled, 
She smiles like a victor serene on the world !” 


Gerald Griffin was born in Limerick, in the 
year 1803, the youngest of nine sons. He was 
in a great degree self-educated. The usual routine 
of elementary classical instruction he received at a 
school in his native city; but it was as he sat at 
his breakfast, or at tea, with a book before him, 
two or three under his arm, and a few more on the 
chair behind him, or in his bed-room, to which 
he was wont to betake himself at night with an 
armful of large octavo volumes as his companions, 
that his real education was carried on. In his 
eighteenth year he was editor of a Limerick news- 
paper, and before he had completed his twentieth 
year he had thrown himself into the mighty 
world of London, one of the countless throng 
of youthful aspirants after literary fame, who, 
high in hope and strong in self-reliance, are per- 
petually entering its giddy vortex, some few to 
emerge in honour and affluence; but alas! how 
many, after vainly struggling for a season, to go 
down and never to be heard of more. 

Poor Gerald Griffin toiled and struggled bravely 
in that engulphing world of London, and suffered 
—how severely, one incident may suffice to show. 
He was earning a miserable and precarious sub- 
sistence by reporting trials for the newspapers 
and writing for periodicals, when a kind friend, 
at whose dinner-table he was a frequent and wel- 
come guest, was arrested for debt, but contrived 
to get himself and family placed within the rules 
of the King’s Bench. He accordingly expected 
that Griffin would continue his customary visits 
in their new abode, but three or four days elapsed 
without his appearing. His friend, feeling uneasy 
at his absence, contrived one night to break through 
the rules of his place of confinement, and set out 
for Gerald’s lodgings. He found him in a wretched 
garret, at his desk, and writing with his usual 
energy, although it was past midnight. On in- 
quiry, he learned with dismay that he was unpos- 
sessed of a single shilling, and had spent nearly 
three days without food. Upon his eagerly asking 
why he had not come to him as usual, the reply 


was, “ Why, you would not have me throw myself | 


upon a man who was himself in prison.” 

This state of things, however, did not continue 
long. He was one of the few destined to emerge 
victorious from the struggle. Employment as a 
parliamentary reporter, and contributor to the 
“Literary Gazette” and other periodicals, soon 
placed him above necessity; and, ere long, his 
play, “ Gisippus,” and some works of fiction, 
placed him among the most successful candidates 
for literary distinction. Perhaps, however, there 
does not exist another more striking instance of 
the utter inadequacy of such distinction, as of 
everything else that is altogether of this earth, 
to satisfy the immortal longings of the human 
heart, than that which his history affords. Yearned 
for and striven after, with all the eager intensity 
of youthful ambition, no sooner had it been 
achieved, than—having, it would seem, with the 
very first grasp, ascertained its emptiness—he 
cast it contemptuously aside, and, resolutely aban- 
doning all further connection with literature, in 
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| proof of which he destroyed a trunkful of unpub- 


lished manuscripts, he adopted the life of a monk, 
and entered a monastery in Dublin, under the 
name of Brother Joseph. In the following year 
he removed to Cork, and in twelve months more 


| his recluse life was terminated, at the early age of 
| thirty-seven years, by an attack of typhus fever. 
| A plain headstone, in the cemetery of the North 
| Monastery, in the city of Cork, marks his unheeded 
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| 
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place of sepulture. Would that we could feel 
satisfied that he had renounced the shadow, to 
take hold upon the substance ; but, without pre- 
suming to judge of or to pronounce upon indi- 
vidual cases, or to question that salvation, through 
the one all-sufficient atonement, may, if sought, 
be found by the inmate of a convent, we know full 
well that it is in a daily taking up of the cross 
and following after Him who, while “not of the 
world,”’ was nevertheless “iz the world,” and not 
in an unnatural separation from the ordinary 
relationships and avocations of life, that peace 
and happiness, in time and for eternity, are to be 


| attained. 


We were recalled from our mournful reminis- 
cences of one thus associated in our minds with 
the magnificent spene before us, by our guide ex- 
claiming, “ Look! there is a canoe below.” After 
for some moments straining our eyes in the direc- 
tion which he indicated, we perceived what at first 
sight seemed like a large dark bird, rising and 
falling upon the undulating water, but, upon closer 
scrutiny, it proved to be, as he had said, a canoe, 
with four occupants, engaged in fishing. The 
diminution of this object served more than aught 
besides to convince us of the appalling height to 
which we were raised above the ocean. 

The boats which are exclusively used along the 
entire of this storm-stricken coast, are canoes. 
They are constructed of canvas, drawn tightly 
over a slight wooden frame, and possess the dou- 
ble advantage of riding buoyantly over waves in 
which no ordinary boat could live, and of being 
easily carried by one man far in upon the shore, 
beyond the reach of the intrusive billows, the 


| sweeping inroads of which, during a strong west- 














erly gale, are incredible to those who have not 


| witnessed them. These boats, when well balanced, 


are exceedingly safe and pleasant, but by any 
carelessness or inattention to the maintenance of 
a due equilibrium, are easily overset. At their 
northern extremity, where the cliffs suddenly sub- 
side, we were able, by descending with some lit- 
tle difficulty a zig-zag path, to reach a strip of 
strand upon a level with the sea, and fronting the 
loftiest point, without effecting which no adequate 
idea can be formed of its stupendous height. Here 
we found that stones, which from the summit 
seemed like pebbles, were huge masses of rock, 
which had been detached by dateless storms from 
the face of the cliff; while what had appeared 
from above a white line of level foam, occasioned 
by the ripple of the water, was in reality the 
breaking of vast deep-sea waves, that came tum- 
bling in and shook the strand around us with 
their thunder. 

During the earlier months of summer, the occu- 
pation of bird-catching is carried on to a great 
extent upon the cliffs of Moher. Twelve or four- 
teen men sit down in a row, one behind the other, 





upon the summit of the cliff, holding a rope, of 
sufficient length to reach the bottom. One man 
of the party ties the end of this rope round his 
body, and, carrying a basket with him, goes over 
the edge, placing his feet against the rock, and 
keeping a firm hold of the rope, which is gra- 
dually lowered by the men above, who allow it to 
slip through their hands. On arriving at a place 
where he can obtain a footing, and is within reach 
of the sea-fowl, with which the cliff is swarming 
at the proper season, he casts off the rope, which 
is immediately pulled up, and another man is let 
down by the same process. The bird-catcher is 
furnished with a long stick, with a noose at the 
end, which he gently puts over the neck of the 
bird, draws it to him, kills, and puts into his 
basket. By this means a sufficient number are 
killed to realize, as the produce of the feathers 
alone, an average to each man of three shillings 
per day. 

These cliffs are also tenanted by the sea eagle, 
the monarch of the feathered tribe, who not un- 
frequently assails with fury the intruder upon his 
lordly realm, obliging the bird-catchers to arm 
themselves with knives to resist his attack. Some 
years ago, one of the invaders, in defending him- 
self from a vigorous assault, severed almost in 
twain by a stroke which proved fatal to the eagle, 
the rope by which he was suspended over the fear- 
ful abyss. There was literally but a strand or two 
of rope between him and eternity. He gave the 
signal to be drawn up to his companions overhead, 
who providentially had perceived his perilous posi- 
tion, and pulled with the utmost caution. As he 
neared the summit they could perceive the strand 
relaxing, and just as he was close to the top it 
gave way; not, however before a strong and 
friendly arm had grasped him, and he was soon 
borne in safety, but in a state of utter insensibility, 
to his home. 


Tue days, dear reader, in which we may do good on earth 
are numbered :— 
Oh, let our souls their slumbers break, 
Arouse their senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life with its glories glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay 
Come stealing on. 


Our lives—like hasting streams they be, 
That into one engulphing sea 
Press on to fall: 
The sea of DEATH, whose waves roll on 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Oh! ‘Christ of God,’ our thoughts arise 
To Thee—eternal, good, and wise, 
To Thee—we cry ; 
Gird us a useful life to run, 
And grant that we at last sit down 
With Thee on high. 





Ir is the will of God that we should in everything make 
our requests known to him by prayer and supplication ; 
not to inform or move him, but to qualify ourselves for the 
mercy. The waterman in the boat, that with his hook 
takes hoid of the shore, doth not thereby pull the shore to 
the boat, but the boat to the shore: so, in prayer, we do 
not draw the mercy to ourselves, but ourselves to the 
mercy. 
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Varieties. 
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Gattant Rescue or Lire orF Saetianp. — The 
Rev. E. J. Williams, Wesleyan minister at Shetland, thus 
describes a melancholy fishing-boat accident, which re- 
cently happened off Shetland, and the gallant rescue of 
two of her crew. Mr. Williams was an eye-witness of the 
catastrophe. A boat, returning to Whalsay Island from 
the fishing station at Grief Skerry, was capsized by a squall 
of wind, and her crew, consisting of six men, were plunged 
into the sea. One sank immediately; two others suc- 
ceeded in getting on the side of the boat, one of whom 
held up a third by the collar of the coat, though not able 
to keep his head above water. ‘T'wo more kept themselves 
afloat upon oars. In this perilous situation, when they 
had been in the water perhaps half an hour, they were dis- 
covered. One of the men on the side of the boat held up 
an oar; this attracted the attention of some passengers on 
board the “William Tell.” The skipper immediately 
sailed towards them, and when as near as it was possible 
to bring the packet, the skipper himself and a boy ven- 
tured into the small (packet’s) boat, and succeeded in 
saving two of the drowning men. Of the three on the 
side of the boat, the first was quite dead; the second had 
become unconscious ; the third was conscious, but nearly 
helpless. Unfortunately the men on the oars were dis- 
covered last. As soon as ther were seen, every effort 
was made to reach them; but having drifted to a con- 
siderable distance before the packet could be brought up, 
they sank to rise no more. Thus four of the six perished. 
Two of the strongest seamen on board the packet refused 
to accompany the skipper in his boat; but the yonth, John 
Blance, promptly complied, or the remaining two men 
must have perished. The passengers on board feared every 
moment to see them all sink, but a gracious Providence 
preserved them. The Royal National Life Boat Institu- 
tion for the preservation of life from shipwreck, has pre- 
sented to M. Inkster and the noble lad Blance its silver 
medal and £2 each. 

We muy here state that the average annual loss of life 
from shipwreck on the shores of the United Kingdom is 
between 600 and 700, and that the Royal National Life 
Boat Institution is now making great and extraordinary 
exertions to supply dangerous points of the coast with 
efficient life boats. Such noble efforts call for the support 
of the humane and affluent throughout the land. 


Tnr Porttcr 1n Lonpon.—At the present time the 
Metropolitan Force consists of a Chief-Commissioner, Sir 
Richard Mayne; 2 Assistant-Commissioners, Captain La- 
balmondiere and Captain Harris; 18 superintendents, 
133 inspectors, 625 sergeants, and 4954 constables — 
making a total of all ranks of 6733. ‘The machinery: by 
which this comparatively small force is enabled to watch 
by night and day every alley, street, and square of this 
vast metropolis, nay, tries every accessible door and win- 
dow of its 400,000 houses, patrols 90 square miles of 
country, exercises a surveillance over the 8000 reputed 
thieves who prey upon its inhabitants, and keeps in awe 
the 40,000 or 50,000 people who form “ the uneasy classes” 
of the metropolis, is not very complicated. The Metro- 
politan Police district extends from Charing Cross fifteen 
miles in every direction, and includes the whole of Mid- 
dlesex and large portions of Surrey, Hertfordshire, Essex, 
Kent, Buckinghamshire, and Berkshire, for which seven 
counties the commissioners are magistrates and the police 
are sworn constables. The River Thames is under its 
jurisdiction, from Chelsea to Barking Creek, including all 
its wharves, docks, landing-places, and dockyards.— Quar'- 
terly Review. 


Brrps 1n Japan.—Birds are treated very kindly there. 
They are never killed for sport, and little troughs are 
scooped out in the tomb-stones, which priests fill every 
morning with fresh water for their drink. During the stay 
of Commodore Perry’s ships, a number of officers started 
one day to go gunning. As soon as the Japanese saw the 
cruel murder of their birds, they went to the commodore, 
and begged him to put a stop to such conduct. There was 
no more bird shooting in Japan by American officers after 
that; and when the treaty between the two countries was 





concluded, one condition of it was that the birds should 
always be protected. ‘lake care of the birds. That is 
what the farmers say we must do in this country. Unless 
we do, good-bye to fruit, for the insects will get the upper 
hand of us, and eat it up. Let the birdies live, and they 
will not only cheer us by their beauty and their songs, but 
destroy the insects and preserve our fruit. 


Crviuity 1s A Fortunr.—Civility is a fortune itself, 
for a courteous man generally succeeds well in life, and that 
even when persons of ability sometimes fail. The famous 
Duke of Marlborough is a case in point. It was said of 
him by one contemporary, that his agreeable manners often 
converted an enemy into a friend; and by another, that it 
was more pleasing to be denied a favour by his Grace, than 
to receive one from most men. The gracious manner of 
Charles James Fox preserved him from personal dislike, 
even at a time when he was politically the most unpopular 
man in thekingdom. The history of the country is full of 
such examples of success obtained by civility. The ex- 
perience of every man furnishes, if we but recal the past, 
frequent instances where conciliatory manners have made 
the fortunes of physicians, lawyers, divines, politicians, 
merchants, and indeed individuals of all pursuits. In being 
introduced to a stranger, his affability or the reverse 
creates instantaneously a prepossession in his behalf, or 
awakens unconsciously a prejudice against him. To men, 
civility is in fact what beauty is to women; it is a general 
passport to favour—a letter of recommendation, written in 
language that every stranger understands. The best of 
men have often injured themselves by irritability and conse- 
quent rudeness, as the greatest of scoundrels have frequently 
succeeded by their plausible manners. Of two men equal 
in all other respects, the courteous one has twice the chance 
for fortune by means of it. 


Vatve or Curist1an Brograpuoy—Caprain Vicars, 
—Lady Rayleigh, sister of the lamented Captain Vicars, 
has received a communication from a Prussian nobleman, 
describing his impression of the “* Memorials” of her de- 
ceased brother. He says: “I am a man of the world, 
which is, in other words, to say I am an unhappy man, 
weary of amusement, and yet unable to find any peace, 
I do not and cannot believe in the universality of suck 
experience as Captain Vicars’s; but this I know, that this 
little book is the first book on religion which, in long 
years, I have been able to read, and that I have read it 
with an interest which few things are able now to excite 
in me, and that I have not laid it down without—yes, I 
will own it—without tears. It was by accident I took it 
up—I, a stranger, a foreigner, almost an enemy to 
England, I was wondering what pleasure I should find 
for myself this evening in London. Asa matter of the 
war, it interested me; and as a matter of the heart, it 
has touched me; and I am this night at least a better 
man for reading it. What shall come of the reading, who 
knows? And I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of 
adding one more to the numerous testimonials which 
you, madam, have doubtless received, that your noble 
brother lived not nor died in vain.” 


A Hveg Brrp.—Three fragments of the shoulder of 
an unknown bird were recently dug up in France. Placed 
end to end they measured twenty-three inches—about a 
third larger than the shoulder of the albatross, which, of 
all known birds, ‘has the largest humerus. Scientitic men 
consider the specimen as belonging to a distinct genus, 
and give it the name of Pelagornis miocenus. 


Eees ror Burns.—The white of an egg has proved of 
late the most efficacious remedy for burns. Seven or eight 
successive applications of this substance soothe the pain 
and exclude the burned parts from the air. This simple 
remedy seems to us far preferable to collodion, or even 
cotton. —Scientijic American. 


Earty Encravers.—The first engraving on wood, of 
which there is any record in Europe, is that of the ancient 
“ Actions of Alexander,” by the two Cunios, in the year 
1285 or 1286, The engravings are eight in number, and 
the size nine by six inches, 
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